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ART UNDER THE SEATS: 

A FEW WORDS UPON "MISERERES." 
By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. • 




T is surprising what a vast amount of beautiful 
design and of exquisite workmanship is 

'' Hidden from the vulgar eye 
Of him who heedless passes by," 

in "out-of-the-way corners " of our cathedrals 
and old collegiate and parish churches ; and 
consequently, how much information and how much pleasure he 
misses. No matter where one turns, whether to the bosses 
of the roof, the tiles of the floor, the stained glass of the 
windows, or the carvings of the font; whether one looks to 
the details of the screen, the 
marks and inscriptions on the 
bells, or the foliage and other 
devices of the capitals of the 
pillars ; or whether one glances 
at the spandrels of the arches, at 
the monuments, or at the carv- 
ings of the pew-ends, poppy- 
heads, or stalls, some object or 
some feature of Art is sure to 
attract attention, and to provide 
for us healthy food for invigorat- 
ing and strengthening thought. 
To some of these "Out-of-the- 
way corners of Art " — Art in the 
belfry — up among the bells ; and 
Art in the Charnel-house and 
crypt — down among the sepul- 
chral slabs and crosses — I have 
already called attention in former 
numbers of the Art Journal, 
and have endeavoured to show 
that even in those two divisions 

of the subject I have chosen, Art of a high character prevails. 
I now select, for my present chapter, a class of objects of even 
greater interest and variety, and I hope to. show, before I have- 
done, that even " Under the Seats " of the stalls, Art and design 




Fig. I. — Stalls in Eccles field Church 




ture, are the carved misereres of our cathedrals and collegiate 
churches. They are " of themselves, by themselves " in interest, 
in richness, in variety, and in value and usefulness, and give us 
a better insight into the manners and customs of mediaeval times 
than any other set of objects have done or can do. To these — 
to the " Art under the Seats," of the stalls of our sacred edifices 
— I now draw attention. 

But first, as to the use and position of stalls and misereres. 
The name of stall is understood to be derived from the Latin 
stallum, a stall (or from stare, to stand), and is synonymous 
with the French stalle, the German stuhl, the Italian stal/o, and 

the Spanish sillar. The stalls 
are ranges of seats fixed " in the 
choirs of churches or chapter^ 
houses, for the use of the clergy ; 
for the religious in a monastery ; 
or for canons. In the most an- 
cient churches of the West, in 
the cathedrals and great min- 
sters, the abbot or bishop sat at 
the head of the choir, behind the 
altar. Around them, on semi- 
circular benches of stone, mar- 
ble, or wood, were ranged the 
capitulars ; the arrangement sur- 
vives in some of the oldest Italian 
churches.". From the thirteenth 
century the seats of the clergy 
have been placed in the choir, 
i.e. the space (where the build- 
ing is cruciform) between the 
intersection of the transepts and 
the high-altar; but, strictly speak- 
ing, that part of the church in 
which the service was sung or chanted. 

The ancient rule was, says Walcott, "that the clergy should 
stand during the greater part of Divine service, when the 
Gospel was read and the Psalms sung. Saints Chrysostom and 
Athanasius mention this custom in the East, and St. Benedict 
in monasteries : Chrodogang at Metz, in capitular churches, 



Fig. 2. — Stalls from a fourteenth century Illuminated MS. 

in some of their highest forms exist, if we will only take the 
trouble to look for them. 

Certainly, among all the varied objects that present themselves 
to our notice — the most singular and the richest in illustration 
of mediaeval life, manners, occupations, sentiments, and litera- 




Fig. 3. — Stalls from a fourteenth century Illuminated MS. 

and the council of Aix (816) in all churches, required canons and 
monks to observe it in the West ; but a relaxation occurred in 
course of time, for at Besanfon, in the eleventh century, we find 
that Peter Damian condemned the practice of the canons sitting. 
To this day, at Tours, a vestige of the old practice prevails, 
where the canons stand at the Compline of Holy Thursday, and 
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during the Lesser Hours of the two following days. In Greece, 
the aged monks are allowed the concession of a T-shaped staff, 
on which they lean during service. In the West a similar 
indulgence in the use of a staff by the infirm was the first 
modification of the ancient severity of practice. St. Benedict 
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Fig. 4. — Darlington, 



and Chrodogang, however, furiously inveighed against such 
effeminacy ; whilst, on the other hand, Amalarius, who took a 
foremost part in the reorganisation of cathedrals, as well as the 
old Ordo Romanus, merely required the resting-crutch to be laid 
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Fig. 5. — Darlington. 



aside during the reading of the Gospel. At length some of the 
monks or canons at a time were allowed to sit at Clugny, 
Citeaux, and St. Benignus, Dijon. At Lichfield, in the fifteenth 
century, and in Austin canons' minsters, half the choir stood 




Fig. 6. — Boston, Lincolnshire. 

and half sat during the Psalms, or one between two sat at 
the Psalms, Alleluia, Gradual, and Epistle ; and those who could 
not endure the fatigue, sat in a place set aside for them. At 
Ratisbon and Braunschw, and elsewhere, sitting, standing, and 



cord, mercy ; the latter forming a compromise to rest the canons 
without their deviating from a standing position. St. Gregory 
of Tours first used the word ' form' in a sense analogous to 
that of a staff ; from the ninth to the eleventh century, it became 
more and more familiar as the designation of a bench with a 




Fig. 8. — Darlington. 

back and desk, and divided by arms of wood into separate seats. 
The stall is mentioned at Maestricht in 1088, at Antwerp in 1201, 
at Meaux 1240, by Matthew Paris in 1250, and at Paris in 1388. 
In 1 121, Peter of Clugny appears to allude to the misericord 
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Fig. 9. — Darlington. 



when he speaks of the scabella sediliis inhcerentia, which were 
raised at a particular part of the service ; about the same time, at 
the Convent of Hirsaugh, in Germany, the word misericord is 
distinctly mentioned, and the stalls are called sedilia. The 




Fig. 10. — Boston, Lincolnshire. 

dignitaries and senior monks only occupied such stalls ; the 
simpler canons and junior monks sat on benches, the choristers 
and vicars knelt on the floor.' ' 
The ranges of stalls in the choirs of our cathedrals will be 




F'S* 7- — Boston, Lincolnshire. 



genuflection only are recognised ; but we find also prostration on 
forms, or bending over the misericord, occasionally mentioned. 
The words for the seat preserve at once the traditionary rule and 
the indulgence — stall, from the Latin stare to stand, and miseri- 



Fig. 11. — Boston, Lincolnshire. 

familiar to the readers of the Art Journal as being among the 
most curious and important of such arrangements ; the dark 
oak of which they are formed giving a rich character to the 
place, and adding much to its solemn and impressive effect. 
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They are arranged in one, two, or more rows down the two sides 
of the choir. Each row is raised by a step above the one next in 
front of it, and each row has its prayer-desk, or j>rie Dieu. The 
firie Dieu of the lower row forms the front, and the back of this 
row forms the £rie Dieit of the second row, and so on ; the backs 
of the back row being against the wall, and often surmounted 




Fig. 12. — Worcester Cathedral. 

with richly-carved canopies. The abbot with one half of the 
monks were ranged on the southern side [chorus abbatis, latus 
frcejbositi) and the prior, with the other half, on the northern 
[chorus prioris, latus deca?ii). The highest, or back, range of 
stalls was, from the time of Urban II., used by the capitulars 




Fig. 13. — Ludlow. 

or senior monks, who sat in the order of their installation or 
profession. 

In cathedrals the four dignitaries occupy the four corners, so 
that they may overlook the whole of the choir ; the dean taking 
the south-west corner, and the praecentor the north-west (hence 




Fig. 14. — Great Malvern. 

the terms decani and cantoris, to designate the two choirs) ; the 
chancellor the south-east, and the treasurer the north : east. 
Next to them sat archdeacons, and in some places, the sub-dean 
and sub-chanter of canons occupied the nearest stalls to them 
westward, as the priest-vicars did on the other side. In the 



middle row were the canons, deacons, or sub-deacons, and their 
vicars, annuellars, and chaplains ; and in the lower, or front row, 
on forms or benches, the clerks and choristers. In some cathe- 
drals the archdeacon was placed opposite the bishop's throne as 
his " eye." 




Worcester Cathedral. 



The stall consists of the miserere, misericorde, patience, or 
subsellium, the loose seat which turns upon hinges or pivots ; 
the f>rie Dieu, prayer-desk, book-desk, or podium, in front of 
the priest ; the fiarclose, sftonda, or lateral pillar or partition ; 
the elbow-rest, croche, accoudoir, or accotoir ; the back, dossier, 




Fig. 16. — Hereford Cathedrae: 

or dorsal ; and the canopy, dais, or baldequin. The form of the 
plainer and simpler arrangement of stalls, as seen in some of our 
old churches, will be understood from the engraving (Fig. 1) from 
Ecclesfield church ; and Figs. 2 and 3 from an illustrated MS. 
psalter of the fourteenth century in the British Museum. 




South Kensington Museum. 



It is with the misereres — the movable seats of the stalls — that 
I have to do in this chapter. The miserere, when the stall is 
used for sitting, forms a strong substantial seat; and when 
turned up for resting against, as a matter of ease, while the 
standing portions of the service are being conducted, took 
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the place of the crutch or tau- staff. When turned up the 
balance is usually so delicate that by a little movement the 
miserere falls forward with a loud noise ; and it is said they 
were constructed as a preventive, or rather detective, of sleep 
on the part of the priests during celebration of Divine worship. 

It is on the under side of the seat — the part forming the rest 
or bracket when turned up — that the carvings are found, and 
these are, as a general rule, arranged according to one regular 
plan, although examples of a different character occasionally 
occur. The general plan of the carvings is a large central subject 
forming the bracket or rest, and two lesser subjects, one on either 
side, connected with the central one by bands, foliage, or other 
means. Sometimes these side lobes form a part of the general 
subject of the central carving ; but at others are quite distinct, 
and not* unfrequently are simply composed of elegant foliage. 
These varieties will be seen and best understood by the en- 
gravings which I shall give in the course of these papers. 

The subjects represented upon misereres are extremely varied 
and curious. They consist principally of illustrations of mediaeval 
literature, traditions, and romances ; of historical incidents ; of 
scenes in domestic, military, and monastic life ; armorial decora- 
tions, grotesque animals, diablerie, foliage, &c. 



. The earliest, or at all events, some of the earliest remaining 
examples of misereres in this country are those at Exeter Cathe- 
dral. They date from the end of the twelfth, or the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, and are probably of Bishop Marshall's time, 
A. D. 1 194 to 1206. These misereres are fifty in number, and they 
are of the usual character, the carvings consisting of knights in 
combat, whose heater-shaped shields, flat helmets, and early 
armour, are especially noticeable ; trefoil foliage, of extremely 
elegant early English character ; grotesque objects ; animals 
and birds of various kinds, including the elephant, bear, &c. ; 
a mermaid and merman, &c. &c. Among those on the south 
side of the choir are a merman and mermaid, holding a circular 
object (probably a mirror) between them ; an elephant ; and a 
knight sitting in a boat drawn by a swan, in illustration of the 
mediaeval romance of the Chevalier au Cygne ; and on the 
north side, among the others, are a knight attacking a leopard, 
a monster on whose back are a saddle with stirrups, a minstrel 
with pipe and tabor, a knight thrusting his sword into a grotesque 
bird, and a mermaid holding a fish. At Rochester and Chichester 
are some fine early examples. 

(To be continued.) 



THE SISTERS OF BETHANY. 

FROM THE GROUP OF SCULPTURE BY J. WARRINGTON WOOD. 



THIS is the work of a sculptor who resides in Rome, but whose 
productions are very frequently seen in the gallery of the 
Royal Academy. " Few Art-patrons," said the Roman corre- 
spondent of the Standard, somewhat recently, when writing of 
Mr. Wood's works, "have visited Rome of late years without 
paying a visit to his studio, on the Pincian Hill, close by 
the side of the church of the Trinita dc' Monti. They will, 
however, have to make a longer journey for the same purpose, 
for Mr. Wood has just effected the purchase of the villa and 
buildings in which the well-known Marchese Campana esta- 
blished his museum, where he will have the finest studio and 
exhibition-rooms in Rome." 

Of the numerous ideal works from the hand of this sculptor, 
his ' Sisters of Bethany ' has been so much admired that he has 
executed it no fewer than four times ; once for Mr. S. Rigby, 
Bruch Hall, Warrington ; the second group was bought by 
Mr. James White, Overton, Dumbartonshire ; the third by Mr. 
A. Orr Ewing, M.P. ; and the fourth was executed for Mr. J. 
Taylor, of Whitley, near Wigan. The subject is excellently 
well calculated for a group of picturesque sculpture. The 
evangelist St. John, in describing the story of the raising of 
Lazarus, relates that Jesus, after hearing of the death of "him 
whom he loved . . . abode two days still in the same place where 
he was :" then he arose and went forth to the village of Bethany, 



"to awake him out of sleep.' ' Martha, " as soon as she heard 
that Jesus was coming, went and met him : but Mary sat still 
in the house.' ' After a short interview with the Saviour, the . 
former returned to her home, " and called Mary secretly, saying, 
The Master is come, and calleth for thee." This is the point 
of the narrative which the sculptor has turned to so good ac- 
count. Laying her hand gently on the shoulder of Mary, and 
bending her face lovingly over her forehead, the younger sister 
delivers the message. The elder raises her hand, as if to depre- 
cate any intrusion on her grief at the death of their brother, 
though she listens to the words, and not without an inward 
feeling that the looked-for help had arrived too late. There is 
very expressive sympathy in the attitude and expression of the 
two figures, and considerable grace in the arrangement. Taking 
into account the general treatment, and the comparatively rich 
costumes in which the sisters are arrayed, the sculptor has suc- 
ceeded in investing the group with a repose that is agreeable 
to the eye. One or two small alterations — such as Martha's 
right foot, which is too much "squared" out — might, in our 
opinion, be advantageously made ; but they in no way mar the 
beauty of this most interesting group. 

Among other notable works of Mr. Wood may be pointed out 
his 'Eve,' exhibited at the Royal Academy four or five years 
ago ; and his ' Elijah the Tishbite,' a statue of heroic size. 



LONDON EXHIBITIONS. 



SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 



THE exhibitions of the Society of French Artists have made 
for themselves a unique place in the London Art-season. 
In them we find represented a school of Continental Art that 
until recently scarcely found its way to our shores, and whose 
aims are by no means expressed in the works of the few eminent 
painters hitherto best known in England. The collection of 
pictures for the present season continues the tradition of the 
gallery without loss of freshness or interest. M. Durand-Ruel 
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may be said to have specially undertaken to present to English 
eyes the most cultivated efforts of French landscape-painters. 
He does not seek to collect any of the bold efforts in design, 
or the astonishing, if not always graceful, groups of figures, 
which surprise the visitor to the Salon. Figures, in fact, oc- 
cupy but a small space upon these walls. Careful studies of 
landscape, wherein the elements of scenery yield graceful and 
delicate patterns of colour, alternate with the dexterous imita- 



